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THE ROSE OF HOPE 

OW death came into the 
world! there is no more an- 
cient mystery. But what 
man knows how death came 
first into his own soul, and 
T-y yiJ WTr-,\ni I -ij grew and grew until all the 
B rtt^nttttfttt^ leafage of invention must 
thereafter put forth in the shadow of it? 
Memories of that breeding-time of belief are 
vaguely outlined^ though their bulk appalls 
and dominates. We cannot really go back 
to a phase when life was all life, and when its 
mysterious counterpart did not^ as an oveihung 
doudy cast a shadow on the dial and, blurring 
die hour oE day, suggest vaguely anodier bear- 
kig a significance we cannot name. Happy the 
cMld to whom death becomes familiar through 
some wise utterance from lips beloved: not too 
eoncrete an explanation of what shall not yet be 
explained, — the fruit of a cheerful sophistica- 
t]<m, -— but tenderly as the sunrise comes to 
reconcile us to that which is but may not be 
defined, and fold it in such mists of acquies- 
cence that it shall not wholly alarm. Oiild- 



hood alone has the perfect phjrsical sense of 
continued being. The child is: from his 
untouched citadel of bodily security he can- 
not fancy an existence concluded. But one 
day, top-full of joy, the scheme of things too 
small to hold his bursting spirit^ — he comes 
on death. Something that was bom to share 
his bliss of motion lies there inert: his dog, 
peihapSy or the cold mate of the bird mourn- 
ing on yonder bough. Vaguely perplexed, 
he contemplates a disease more potent than 
such as cripples the body $ for, even to his 
untrained experience, something more vital 
than force and breath has deserted that most 
pathetic clay. What is this? he asks you. 
Death, you tell him. And there, if you be 
honest and consdous of your own imwisdom, 
you stand, and burden him with no poor 
guesswork ; unless, indeed, some golden hour 
has struck from which you may speak with 
the authority of a regnant hope. But not even 
thus shall you spare him his apprenticeship of 
pain. Thereafter the mysterious phantasm, 
grisly or beneficent as hxe has ordered, starts 
up before him out of a thousand leafy coverts 
and in homely household ways. He wakes 
at night, the sweat of horror tliick upon him, 
and grapples with the fear of death, — not for 
himself, but his beloved. For at last he has 
learned how stealthily they can slip away. 



and his soul is shaken to the centre. And so 
he grows old in a fear and wonder you may 
never suspect $ for he will not tell. Through 
some sweet timidity decreed to preserve the 
dignity of the little soul till it has rubbed 
longer against its fellows and worn its armor 
thin, it keeps a sacred state, inviolate and 
alone. Then, suddenly again, death enters the 
very house; and the rancy of the child is so 
smitten by some trifling accompaniment of the 
hour that he can never again meet similar 
circumstances without a renewal of that olden 
tragic pang. To one, a certain roadside weed 
waves always like a funeral plume, because 
he was sent to pluck it for its aromatic per- 
fume, and lay it beside the dead. To another, 
tragedy lurks in a quiet house, on some sdll 
summer day, when the sun lies brightly on 
the floor and the good cheer of the growing 
world is at its flood $ he sits in the silent room 
happily composing himself to play or book, 
when suddenly a great fly begins buzzing on ^ < 
the hot, bright pane. The small sound pierces \V ^ ^] ^ 
him like a recall to battle. A sickness of the 
soul rises up in him again, and his heart tolls: 
Death. For that note was the only one to break 
the moment on an afternoon when the house 
had hushed itself to catch the flutter of a 
parting breath. No one thought of the child 
then ; he seemed fortunately out of the way, 
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and who could guess how he, too, sat wut- 
ing in an outer room, not at the business of 
pkjr, but enwrapt in a keen sympathy, doubly 
terrible in that he awaited the unknown ? 

He remembers all his days the majesty of 
dead £ices once known in facile life. And 
this transfiguring power of death is perplexing 
also to the maturer mind. A man who has 
walked in low estate lies down like an 
emperor, clothed with purple. The poor 
scratches and scars of uninspired liying are 
smoothed by the beneficent chisel of the 
hour, and his front settles into the august 
mask of what God meant him to be. You 
wor*de7 whether you met worthily the soul 
which could so hide itself in greatness at the 
last. It seems to have shown an austere 
reserve, keeping from you the knowledge of 
its riches until its vanishing $ yet should you 
not have pierced those mean habiliments, and 
recognized the true vision before it draped 
itself with the irrevocable? More of this 
awe belongs to the child than to you ; and 
having seen one such transfiguration, he grows 
to think of death as a great dramatic cluinge, 
-~ something to be enacted to the blowing 
of trumpets and the plaudits of a multitude 
left to mourn. There springs up in him the 
self-consciousness of youth. He plans vivid 
scenes wherein he, the gifted and beloved, 
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dies with wisdom on his lips, and enters upon 
the glo?nng vista of another life. The idea 
of parting is much with him at this time, 
throughout the soft melancholy of those days 
when a spring wind begets sadness by one 
moisty slight touch upon the cheek, and the 
twilight pencils unutterable meaning in the 
west. The course of the world is toward 
bourgeoning and hope $ the heart of youth 
runs droopingly to tht thought of death. A 
rounded moment rouses him not so much to 
a robust delight as the aspiration : That I 
might die on such a day I But the mood 
passes with the* oncoming of the armies of life 
and the shock of deeds. For a period, death 
lies in abeyance, and only rises again, concrete 
and awful, to break the bonds between those 
who have lived and loved together. 

No stranger moment dawns for the soul 
than when certainty meets it, lace to iace^ 
and whispers, ** Your love must die ! *' 
There is scarce time for farewells. Hurry t 
Little chance even is lent her for awfiil rebel- 
lion $ after her first cry to the threatening 
gods, she sinks under their simple word, and 
lies there confounded. The strangeness of 
it all! Where are those poor expedients of 
the spirit through which she trained herself 
to live among men? All are swept away, 
and they have left her shivering. Then she 
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rises to the stature of trae being. She learns 
in a moment what things are excellent. The 
slightest wrong, though done in justice to her 
beloved, breeck anguish sharper than the pangs 
of hell. She should have veiled her face 
before the majesty of the soul about to be 
withdrawn. She should have served it, and 
paved its way preciously to honor and glory. 
Her own desert seems less than nothing. She 
has no petition now to offer the dull heavens, 
save that of riches for the spirit about to leave 
her desolate. Let it not be encumbered on 
its starry way by her leaden worship or the 
clog of human vows. Let her be e£Bu:ed, so 
that the one she loves may live, though unap- 
proachable and in the farther heaven. And 
«o does death become the benignant priest of 
a truer bond, a diviner abnegation. 

This is the great change as the youth may 
look on it from afar, or when it rends some 
nearer de $ and lest he should grow too used 
to warmth and blessedness, some elder on 
whom he leans in mental sonship, or at least 
with the confidingness of usage, falls, and 
leaves for him the undesired inheritance of 
a vacant place. No one stands before liim 
now to shadow the way ; he was not growing 
fast enough, and necessity pushes him on into 
what he must inherit. I am old, he says, at 
maturity, and a deeper line comes between 
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the brows. He gains somewhat in strength 
and poise, but he loses also. Something is 
crippled in him, something dead with the 
cooling of those veins between which and him 
there swept the blood of sympathetic life. 
The tap-root has decayed ; thenceforth, what- 
ever tendrils he send fordi, they are all too 
slight for nourishment. And now again death 
is his daily companion, no more a cloudy 
loveliness throwing up the high lights of bemg, 
but a tra^c necessity. Whatever road he may 
take, that formless phantom is ever round the 
corner. It could never surprise him now. 
It walks with him by day and lies down 
beside his pillow. It pours his cup and 
mingles with it the taste of aloes. When he 
looks into beloved laces, it touches him with 
a breath, saying, I also am here. He learns 
the craven suppliance of those who have been 
much bereft, and seeks to buy off the im- 
mortal gods. ** Grant us but life,^* he groans. 
<< Let the same sky enfold us, the same earth 
bear the touch of our feet. Though we may 
never meet again, let us breathe the sir of our 
poor familiar world. Let us not be so im- 
measurably separated as by this one inexpli- 
cable thing.** 

But he who has truly matured may not 
sit down to mourn, letting sunrise and sunset 
strike their imperial sunmions unheeded. He 
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must work. Whatever the term of his stay 
here, it is all too brief for what he must con- 
tribute ia return for his drau^t from the great 
reservoir of fife. He did not ask to live ; yet 
he livesy and therefore he must pay tribute. 
To that end shall he surround himself widi 
all the delusive bulwarks of worldly usage. 
He shall contribute to the joys and hopes of 
life even while he smiles at their frailty, 
knowing how utterly the next wave may 
sweep them away; for it is one of the para* 
doxes of being tliat we should walk these 
shifting sands with a mien as stately as if we 
trod the everlasting hills. But while the man 
bu3rs and sells, while he greets the mom as if 
she insured him to-morrow, strange echoes of 
the undying, the reality behind this illusion, 
are borne to him on the vagrant breeze. He 
starts up from his dull accounts as if some 
one had touched him. There are days when 
he feels, with quickening breath, that the 
deepest mystery of all is close beside him ; he 
ixa^t almost stretch forth his hand and prove 
it. At a moment of stress, when his tieed 
is bitterest of the fellowship of some dearest 
creature ref^ away from him, he feels her 
cheek upon his. When he can bear no more, 
and extremity of suffering leaves him naked 
to the universe, unseen visitants throng about 
him, not to counsel, but to share his pain. 
8 



And so the vanished become as real to him 
«s the companions of his way ; and it may be, 
when the descent of life begins, that he goes 
hand in wann hand with them, until we who 
are left can fancy they have met. 

To the man who has lived deeply, death be- 
comes inextricably woven with two other vital 
strands of being, -— with pain and love. For 
when we suffer we cry out to death alone ; he 
It is who becomes our beneficent refuge. No 
longer are his wings the wings of wrath ; they 
drip with healing. They are dark ; we will ' 
rest in their shadow. Let them fan the hot 
air about us, and we shall be cool. Let them 
brood over us, and we shall sleep. We pray 
lor the coming of our ancient enemy ; we 
beseech him to let us weep upon his breast, 
and so seek stillness there. Then if suffering 
have blinded us, we seize madly upon our 
refuge, storming the city by violence, for- 
getting we must carry to the unknown the 
seeds of the spiritual conflict which has driven 
us thither. Or else we acquiesce and turn to 
that other refuge, — love. For Love under- 
stands. He has no logic. He cannot tril 
you what skyey elements make up the dawn, 
but he sees it sill along the east. Not his the 
science of number, weight, and time t but to 
read the pollen on the rose, the mist of green 
along the earth. From the very beginning, 
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he has walked with the child, the man and 
woman} and through him only shall their 
haunting mystery be solved. He alone knows 

that 

<' What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent." 

When a mother lays herself upon his sacrifi- 
dal bed to bring her child into the world, it 
means more than that the world mUst be 
peopled. This is her spiritual sacrament, 
whereby she takes hold on eternal things. 
She, a link in the creative chain, to be herself 
wiped out of being when that destiny is done ? 
Nay, rather has 3ie laid hold upon the uni- 
verse itself with hands not to be loosed save 
by the shedding of such blood as would cry 
aloud to Eternity, and in the very ears of 
Omnipotence. Her brooding impulse of after- 
love holds within itself an eloquence of prom- 
ise. She knows it for what it is: a heavenly 
annunciation tells her how infinitely they belie 
it who name it the handmaid of necessity. 
She has renounced herself to serve, but she 
claims her everlasting wage. 

Then comes for the child so created and so 
fostered the sacrament of youth or middle 
life. Two creatures clasp and kiss in the 
desert of this alien world. At the moment 
of meeting, some veil is swept from their eyes j 
each, though for a moment only, sees the 



other* s true self within, and the beauty of 
the disclosure drives them mad. They know 
at last how lonely they have been, though 
in the midst of joys $ now in an instant are 
they secure in warmth and happiness, because 
each, by some intensity of sympathy, prefers 
only the other. It is not enough to stay 
near the being he loves $ he would be her 
very self; and so, by some miracle of the 
spirit, dowered by that desire, he can stand 
though briefly in that spirit* s place, and look 
out through her eyes. The vows between 
them, their sweet whisperings of eternal con- 
stancy, are no mere pretty broideries to deck 
the marriage robe $ they are borrowed chorda 
fix>m the inefiable symphony of which one 
soul can only utter or hear a tone or two, 
and to wluch the earth-clamor speedily dulls 
the ear. If the wisdom of love also belong 
to those two, they say to each other: We 
will build up between us an eternal- mansion, 
— not a dome of pleasure, but of truth and 
aspiration. We are not the sport of fancy f 
and when the blood cools, and youth is over, 
there shall be all our pinnacles yet standing,, 
though all these garlands and banners be with- 
drawn. For we have sustained our mutual 
worship in delicate silences, in sacred mo- 
ments; so shall it endure, eternal in the 
heavens. And at this instant of divine im- 



icason» you tkoM not persuade theniy O cyme \ 
tint there is nothing which may endiire. 
Even the hunger of love, the pang of learning 
that only now and then can we understand or 
be understood^ fills the lover with a more 
aching belief in some resultant state of being 
wherein at last he shall be satisfied. Here he 
lives on his little island in mid-«ea ; he can 
only signal some other island briefly, on a 
bright morning. Day by day his heart-hunger 
grows for the rescuing ship bound for ^at 
larger shore, where he may sit down by his 
own hearthstone, and recount, with those who 
also have been cast away, the dangers they 
have seen. 

So does the gospel of love breed itself into 
the gospel of immortality through all the 
intimate phases of life, -— through some stead- 
last friendship, some filial worship or foster- 
ing of fatherhood, — - until, that greatest pang 
of all, the soul bursts her self-bounding husk 
and recognises her state as one atom of the 
all, tending tovrard an unguessed honor and 
glory. The man begins to learn the great 
alphabet of service to his kind. Love drops 
in fragrance from his garments : love not 
now for reward, but that which he dips from 
the cistern of life to v^ter whatever is athirst. 
He feels himself at one with the unfathomed 
scheme of things. He leanis. the beauty of 



obedience to the ancomprehended. Heknowi, 
with that knowlei^ beyond all comprehcn* 
sion, that he, even so small as he as, builds 
with Grod an enduring tabemade, which is 
the will of God. And whatever is to be his 
own part in the £ibric is the eternal will also, 
and so to be passionately accepted. His soul 
rises up and demands her due. For she 
knows now her right to continued being, — > 
not for the surfeiting of sugared hopes, but 
the fulfilment of divine justice. 

And having once bowed in belief, the 
service laid upon him is lightmied day by day 
through the unseen ministry of truth and 
beauty. For in renouncing all for the most 
high, he has become, not poor, but inefifafaly 
ridk. He has sworn to serve in whatever 
&shion service may be demanded, and, lot 
the stars stoop in dieir courses to smile upon 
him, and flowers spring about his feet. With 
a rapturous consistency everything confirms 
the lessons of his former bitter way. He has 
renounced the world ; but the world is tend- 
ing toward him, like a sweet river, to quicken 
his fields and bring his buds to bear. Not a 
morning dawns but something writes him a 
little letter of hope. He traces the heavenly 
spiral of life from worm to man, and guesses 
at the archangel. In the order of the world 
he finds his own safeguard. That which is 
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unseen has enfolded him so long that he can- 
not now distrust it ; that it might deny a life- 
long thirst would be a bitter paradox. Even 
sin seems to him one of the uncomprehended 
ways of good. 

With what vows the universe binds herself 
to the perpetual renewal of his hope! He 
plants a seed, and she repays him in blossoms^ 
or enriches the ground with that decay which 
enables him to plant more fortunately again. 
She lavishes beauty in waste places ; she 
destroys and rebuilds, to show how little she 
needs the form of life, and how indestructible 
is fife itself. 

" Behold me," she counsels, << the fluctu- 
adng, the ever-dianging. I am the outward 
shape of. wisdom and delight. I am the 
garment of being. Take thy daily joy in 
me, but do not regard me too seriously, nor 
read my evanescence into loss. Do not mis- 
take me for the Imperishable of which I am 
the vdl. For that, and that only, is ,* and 
though thou shalt never see it, yet shall it 
draw thee on eternally, and on that bosom 
shalt thou rest.'* 
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